This evaluation was designed by Sara Sparrow, Ph.D., Evaluator and Carol . 
Schrmft, M«S.» Secon4ary Investigator, with consultation by Beth Ausbrook, VhA>^^ 
University of the District of Columbia and statistical consultation by Doaenic 
Cicchetti, Ph.D. Janette Johnson, M.S. collected the data at King School and' 
•tsisted with the data reduction and analysis. Nancy Padian, M.A. assisted 
with data reduction and analysis. This project was made possible through our 
affiliation with Martin Luther King School, New Haven, Connecticut. Stephen 
Slgnore, King School principal, gave the project continual support and diemon- 
strated ongoing commitment to %ts concepts. ' 

The King teaching staff had primary responsibility for creating all of .the 
teaching units ^ The Whole Person Curriculum was conducted under the leadership^ 
of tfarren Welswasser, M.D., postgraduate fellow In Child Development at Tale 
Child Study Center by the following teachers - Ann Benas, Llllle Perkins, Nancy 
CGarman) Schwartz, Allena Small, and Ruth Wilson. Marjorle Janis, M.S., Child 
Study Center assisted with the Whul$.^Person Unit. The Banking Unit was develop- 
ed by Ann Benas, Craig O'Connell and Ruth Wilson. The Gospel Choir was led by 
Llllle Perkins with assistance by Maye Edmonds, Janette Johnson, and Evelyn 
Rhodes. The kindergarten language program was developed by Maryann Casanova. 
Ann Benas, Craig O'Connell and Ruth Wilson were Instrumental Iq the classroom 
observation pilot study. Amy Walker developed a tutorial program for children 
with severe learning problems which will be studied In ^77-78. Other staff 
meaabers who participated In the development of curriculum units and other 
aspects of the program were Vivian Blue, Willa Conquest, Frank Hogan., Linda 



ful with the cafeteria and parent partlclpatloti programs. Alice Griffin aided 



Laxaroff , Doris Massle, Linda 




Viola Clarke help- 



In organizing the flow of project communications. 
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The purpose o£ the Social Skills Curricului Hodel is 
^;to improve the social clinate level cf [aiert part^ipation, and 
academic achieveaent in inner city eleientary schccrs^he approach 
va:6 d«:veloped at Hartin Luther King Schccl in Me% Bavelth, Ccnnecticut. 
It is a prevenjbative mental health Bcdel iihich fcccses cn^^he 
otganlzaticn or the school. The hypot^hesis fcr this atudy is that a 
r^deployaent c£ mental health services ixci a child changing to a 
^school chanqinq focus leads* to an improved clisate vhich, ic turn, 
'frees energy for more innovative currictlut practices* Ihis 
e7aluatAon .vas conducted tr assess the iipact cf the pro:^«ct at King 
Sehool and to develop evaluation methods vhich cculc he aseful in 
future field tests, four dimensions veie assessed: (1) school 
tilimate, (2) studept achievement, ^3)' impact cn staff, and <4) impact 
on parents. Student achievement vas sigrificartly fcighei et King 
School than in all ether Men Haven litle I schccls. (iuthcr/AM) 
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This evaluation was designed by Sara Sparrow, Ph.D., Evaluator and Carol . 
Schraft, M.S., Secon4ary Investigator, with consultation by Beth Ausbrook, Ph*p^f 
University of the District of Columbia and statistical consultation by Domenlc 
Clcchettl, Ph.D. Janette Johnson, M.S. collected the data at King School and' 
assisted with the data reduction and analysis. Nancy Padlan, M.A. assisted 
with data reduction and analysis. This project was made possible through our 
affiliation with Martin Luther King School, New Haven, Connecticut. Stephen 
Slgnore, King School principal, gave the project continual support and djemon- 
strated ongoing conunltment to %ts concepts. ^ 

The King teaching staff had primary responsibility for creating all of .the 
teaching units c The Whole Person Curriculum was conducted under the leadershipi 
of Harren Welswasser, M.D., postgraduate fellow In Child Development at Tale 
Child Study Center by the following teachers - Ann Benas, Llllle Perkins, Nancy 
CGarman) Schwartz, Allena Small, and Ruth Wilson. Marjorle Janla, M.S., Child 
Study Center assisted with the Whul^-Person Unit. The Banking Unit was develop- 
ed by Ann Benas, Craig O'Connell and Ruth Wilson. The Gospel Choir was led by 
Llllle Perkins with assistance by Maye Edmonds, Janette Johnson, and Evelyn 
Rhodes. The kindergarten language program was developed by Maryann Casanova. 
Ann Benas, Craig O'Connell and Ruth Wilson were Instrumental 1^ the classroom 
observation pilot study. Amy Walker developed a tutorial program for children 
with severe learning problems which will be studied in ^977-78. Other staff 
meisbers who participated in the development of curriculum units and other 
aspectGi of the program were Vivian Blue, WlUa Conquest, Frank Hogan, Linda 



ful with the cafeteria and parent partlclpatloti programs. Alice Griffin aided 



Lasaroff, Doris Massle, Linda 




Viola Clarke %^s help- 



in organizing ' the flow of project communications. 



King parents were critical to the program's success. The parents who 
participated as classroom and cafeteria assistants were: Dolores Austin, Jean 
Crockett, Evelyn Gibbn, Marsha Griffin, Juanlta Harrell, LlUle Harris, Pat . 
Hurse, Sandra Lamb, Carolyn Lawhomv Gloria LeCraft, Esjter LewlS| Evelyn, Rhodes, 
Olivia league, Lorlnda Thompson, Retha Walker, Veo la Washington and Golden 
Woo ten. 
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A Social Skills Curriculum for Inner City Children #MH2 7561-02 
Evaluation Report - 1976-1977 

Introduction 

The puri^ose of the Social Skills Curriculum Model is to improve the 
social climate, level of parent participation, and academic achievement in 
inner city elementary schools. The approach was developed at Martin Luther 
King School in New Haven, Connecticut, and will be fleldtested in a com- 
parable site from 1977-l9f^0. This is a preventative mental vhealth model 
which foduses on the organization of the school as compared to a primary 
mfhABis on clinical intervention. The hypothesis Is that a redeployment 
of mental health services from a child changing to school changing emphasis » 
a participatory governance mechanism, and the Integration of parents into all 
aspects of school life will lead to an l]iq>roved school climate or a level 
of reasonable stability. In such a healthy environment, energies are 
freed for changiag and Improving the curriculum. 

The riBSources of this project have been utilized at King School to - 
design .^d implement a comprehensive parent participation program,, to pro* 
vide supports for teachers to create teaching strategies for social and 
academic skill development, to support a comprehensive school governance 

body, and to protrlde help for children with social and learning problems 

< 

vithin th^ regular classroom. The Implementation of this model at King School 
was assessed through staff and parent attitudes; records of attendance, achieve- 
ment, and student referrals for special services; minutes of meetings; and 
evaluations of teacher developed curriculum units. All aspects of the program 
were evaluated, including the effect of t:he program on academic achievement as 
measured by standardized tests. A handbook describing the mode] and the pro- 
cess of implementation has been completed in draft form. 



Evmlytlon 

This evaluation vaa conducted to assess the Impact of the project at 
King School and to develop evaluation iDethods irtilch will be useful In the 
field test. Four dimensions were assessed at Ring School: 1. School 
Climate; 2. Student Achievement; 3. Impact on Staff and 4. Impact on 
Parents* School cllcate was measured .by student and staff attendance t 
suspensions, Incidents of behavioral, crisis^ referrals for special evalua- 
tlouy and the process of school governance. A procedure to analyze 
classroom climate from process recordings was developed for the field 
teytt and piloted In threje Ring classrooms. Student achievement was measured 
by Metropolitan Achievement Test scores. Impact of the program on staff 
vas assiessed by attltudlnal questionnaires ani evaluations of classroom 
ioclal s^lls projects. Parent participation was assessed at each of 
three levels: 1). parent participation In general school functions and meet- 
ings » 2. parent Involvement in the day to day life of the school as paid 
assistants, and 3. parent participation in school governance. Records of 
meetings, home-school communications, and parent questionnaires were 
utilised. 

Since there was no control school, we were unable to compare much of 
our data with another setting. We have, however, utilized attendance and 
achievement test data from the New Haven Public Schools and have made com* 
parlsons between King and all other Title I schools. Developing adequate mea- 
sures is a major difficulty in evaluating a program designed largely to affect 
school climate.. Much of the data is of necessity descriptive, although statls- 
tlcal analysis has been employed^here appropriate. 
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I. School Cllnate 

The school clliaate, or atmosphere for learning, Is measured by' staff 
and student attendance, student suspensions, Incidents of behavioral crisis, 
reasons children are refetred for special evaluation, and school governance. 
^JThe impact of the program ou staff attitudes and the relationship of parents 
to the school are also Indicators of school climate, and are described 
' separately in sections III and IV of this report. It Is esqi^ected that an 
improved school climate, will be reflected In improved academic achievement. 
'AcadMlc achievement Is described In Section II. A system to analyze class-^ 
ro<m climate from process transcriptions was developed and piloted this 
year. 

V 

A. Attendance ; One measure of school climate Is attendance. If the school 
is a pleasant place to be, both staff and students will be more regtilar l|i 
their attendance. King School has the second highest staff and student at- 
tendance of any school in New Haven. According to Board of Education records 
for King School, the rate of student absences was 5.5Z, and the rate <^f staff 
absences was 3.7Z for the 1976-77 school year. The average rate of student 
absences for all other elementary schools was 9.0Z, and staff absejic^s was 
6.4%. The rate of absences for demographlcally comparable schools In Nev 

' Haven C90Z or more low income black student population) was 9.7Z for students 
and 6.0Z for staff. 

B. Suspensions : When the overall climate of a school is positive, the need 
to suspend children is decreased. At no time during this project have there 
been any suspensions, either formal or informal. 
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C» BaiMivloral Crisis : It Is asstmed that In a school with a positive 
cllaate, the number of disciplinary referrals will be relatively small. 
As part of the evaluation of another study (Discovery Room, 1976-78) , 
data was collected on ^the number of children seen by one of four people 
in the front office (principal, secretary, community relations worker, 
nurse). Dally records were kept by each person for two weeks in Febru- 
ary-March and two weeks in Hay-June. During the second two week tally, 
records werft only maintained by three of the four people. Tally sheets 
Indttded the student's name, and reason for coming to the front office. 
During the first period, 44 children came to the office for positive 
reasons such as getting help (i.e., breakfast, pencil), to deliver 
notes or gifts, or show a good work paper. During the second period, 
there were 27 positive instances. (The discrepancy is accounted for by 
the fact that the comnunity relations worker who saw 20 children in the 
first session did not keep records the second session.) 67 children the 
first session and 6(1 children the second session were seen for a broad 
spectruA of health reasons unrelated to management or behavioral problems (i.e., 
band-aids , fever) . Both the "positive" and ''health" categories drew a wide range 
of students from all classrooms. In the first session, children were seen 
for disciplinary reasons such as fighting, disagreements and not completing 
classwork, 20 times. The 20 instances, however, represented a total of se- 
ven children from two classrooms* In the second session, there were 13 disci- 
plinary referrals representing 8 students from three classroona. The nmnber 
of classrcioiiis where the teacher needed outside assistance for discipline was 
very soall, and one of these was a class that had been through many disruptions 
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and vaa taken over midyear by a new teacher. None of the disciplinary 
referrals vas thought to be a crisis by the recording person. If this 
data le representative, only 15% of the Instances when chlldr^ who 
co«e to the front office for any reason represent disciplinary problems. 
Bv^ this small percentage In reality represents a very few children 
(leas than 3Z of the school population) , and many of these were from one 
^ class that had been through major and difficult changes. 

D. Referrals for Special Evaluation ; Twenty-two children (about 71 of 
the school population) were referred to th^ consulting school psychologist » 
* a doctoral fellow from Child Study Center dutrlng the 1976-77 year. Of 
these, fourteen children were referred because of learning problems or 
questions about general Intelligence. Ten of these children received 
some degree of psychological testing, and a learning disabilities consul- 
tant was brought In to consult about two children with particularly dif- 
ficult learning problems. The psychologist had. ongoing consultation with 
the teachers of eight more children about overall school performance, and 
ways that the school could be helpful. Of these, two were follow-ups 
on children no longer In the school, two were about behavior, one was 
about a truant, and three were about general performance. There was only 
one referral with the primary reason being disruptive behavior In the 
classroom, and In this Instance, the problem was resolved by giving help 
in the regular class. There was no child in the group referred that could 
not be accomodated within the regular classroom with additional help. Many 
teachers strongly voiced the need for a school based learning disabilities 
teacher in order to more adequately develop academic programs for children 
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having difficulties, but. no teacher felt that any child referred for 
airmluatlon needed outside placeaient because of behavioral probleM* 
NhUe comparable referral records from other schools Is not available, 
It la clear that the primary concern of the teachers at King Is cbll- 
d«:en*s problems with school leamliigy as opposed to troublesome behavior. 

E. School Governance ; In a school with a positive dlmtfte, staff and 
parents demonstrate an active investment in how decisions about^ the school 
are made* For this reason, a major thrust of the program is the establish^ 
ment and effective functioning of a school governance mechanism. Klnutes 
were recorded at all meetings of the School Advisory Committee, King 
School \s governing body, during the 1976-77 year. Meetings were scheduled 
for the first Tuesday of each month. While this date was frequently 
changed » meetings were held once a month by the principal with between four 
and ten staff me!d>er8. (Op'^ attendance accotxnted for variation and shift 
in staff attendance*) Pare^ s attended every meetixig, although the num- 
bers of parents varied between one and six. Parents were much less active 
than staff on decisions concerning internal school affairs, although they 
developed successful strategies for dealing with issues Involving King 
School *s relationship with the larger school ^yst^. (See Section IV, 
Impact on Parents.) The School Advisory Coinmittee discussed seven major 
Issues during the course of the year. Of these, four were brought^ to- 
successful closure (building a new playground, hiring of a new teacher #< 
planning for a major dtywide parade float which won first prize, and 
planning two fundraising events - a bookfair and sale of King Engagokent 
Calendars). On two more issues internal to the school - the cafeteria and. 
building maintenance - there was ongoing discussion, short spurts of 
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l^roveaeht, but on the vhole no clear follow through on developing a 
pLtm for resolution. The final issue, school vandalism, could not be 
resolved internally, but rather was dependent on help from the school 
sjrstem. This effort, undertaken largely by parents with staff help, was 
still underva; at the end of the school year. Neither staff nor parents 
we" specif locally asked to evaluate" td" the effcctlveiMs^^ of the Sdhool 
Advisory Conadttee, the school's policy and decision making body. This 
will be included in the 1977^78 evaluation. 

!• Classroom Climate : In preparation, for the field test,* a system to 
msfiure classroom climate tbx'ough analysis of process notes of verbal 
inteiraction was developed and piloted in three first grade classrooms. 
Analysis of process notes was chosen over a tim^ed interval rating system 
so that teachero could be Included in the process ot analyzing their own 
classrooms. The purpose of the system was to measure classroom climate 
regardless of the teacheir's particular style or method. Each line 
of the transcript was coded. Particular attention was paid to the 
following: 1) the amount of time teachers and students each spoken 

2) the kinds of things each said <l*e., gave directives, asked^. 
'questions, responded to questions, or gave personal reactions), 

3) feeling tone as reflected Iti percentages of the discourse that were 
positive upraise, jok^, positive correction* support of feelings, sup- 
port of ideas, negative feelings expressed appropriately, protecting 
another. Independent act), neutral, or negative (belittling, correcting 
in a negative way» negating feelings, negating ideas, exposing a student) « 

* 4) classroom management Including the handling of misbehavior, inter^ 
ruptions, and digressions. Process notes were collected for three 



cosbsecutlve days for each classroom to Include various types of classroom 
activity such as early morning planning time, reading groups, class dls- 
cuMlotty and transitions. There was no difference In climate along the 
diaensiond^^ttaaaured^ among the various activities or across the three 
days* Analysis of the transcripts confirmed the impression that while 
the style of the classrooms studied was different » the climate of each 
was consistently stable and positive. (See Appendix 1 for the coding 
system and results of the pilot study.) 

Modification in the coding system is planned, and it will then 
be tested for observer reliability. 
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II • lap^ct on Staff 

The ljq>act of the program on staff was measured by means of: A. An 
attitude survey and B. Assessment of social skills curriculum teaching 
units.* Teachers completed two questlonnalrea about the project. One was 
an opeimnded questionnaire asking teachers to list the advantages » dls*- 
advantageSy and things they would like to change about the program. The 
other questionnaire was a rating scale vhlch was a modified version of the 
instrument developed by Education Research Associates for the 1976 evaluation. 
It is recognized that teachers helped to create this program, are Invested 
in lt» and that It provides many concrete benefits for their classiroom. 
A positive bias on the attitude surveys Is therefore expected. Assessments 
of teaching units developed by teachers was utilized as a second and less 
biased way to determine the Impact of the program on teachers. The teaching 
units fell into three broad categories. The first category Included pro- 
jects vith specific goals, well defined strategies, and clear evaluation 
methods. The second category Included requests for classroom enrichment 
materials that were not part of a clearly defined program. The third 
category Included projects not completed as planned. 

A* Staff Questionnaires - 

Teacher attitude about the project was determined by two types of ques- 
tionnaires. The two formats were multiple choice and open ended questions. 
In the previous evaluation (May, 1976), rating scales were the only technique 
employed* It was felt that the wording In a rating scale tended to lead teach* 
ers In a positive direction. The open ended questions used allowed teachers 
to articulate their own thinking about the project. Since there was no prior 




discussion of the Instruments, it was e;xpected that any consensus would be a 
aore reliable Indicator of how the project was viewed. The rating scale was 
utilized as a measure of comparison with last year and to validate the open ended 
data. Tl|^ teachers were brought together and given the open ended question- 
naire firftt. After the f Irs t^ Instrument was cqmpletjed and collected, they ^ 
were given the forced choice rating scale. (Qt^stlonn&ires are in Appendix 2) 

1. Open ended Questions 

In the open ended questionnaire, teachers were first asked to list 
in order what they considered to be the four advantages of th# program. 100% / 
of the teachers (N"12) saw at least two advantages of the project. Eight of 
the teachers listed three advantages to the program and t^hree listed four 
advantages. Ten teachers felt that the additional funding was the fK>st impor- 
tant advantage. Two' indicated that^ the parent assistant program was the 
primary advantage, while all other ten teachers saw the parents program as * 
the second most advantageous aspect of the project. lOOZ of the teachers felt 
that parents in the classroom were a major (i.e., either fi|:st or second) 
advantage of the project. Some of the other advantages listed were 
additional personnel (2 teachers) i prychological services (3 teachers) ; 
close working relationships among teachers (2 teachers) I materials (1 
teacher); and organization of the program (1 teapher). 

The teachers were next asked to list four disadvantages of the program. / 
Four teachers saw no disadvantages. Eight teachers saw one disadvantage, five 
saw two disadvantages, and one listed tfhree disadvantages. There was very lit- 
tle consensus as to what any of the disadvimtages were. For example, as a first 
disadvantage i four teachers gave the large number of meetings, two felt there were 
too many activities going on at once, une wanted more fahds, and one felt the need 
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for ttore pupil personnel meetings. There was even less consensus as to 
a second disadvantagr with two teachers listing the large nusiber of 
visitors vho tour the school, one listing the cafeteria program, one citing 
too many committees, and one wanting more parents. Only one teacher saw 
a th ird disadvantage and that was the need for smaller class size. However, 
since class size is not within the province of the program, the response 
was not applicable. 

"ftlyichers were finally asked what things they would like to see changed 
In tl|$ program. Only three teachers responded to the question, and each 
suggested three changes. The suggested changes Included isqprovlng the 
cafeteria program » involving more p&rents, recruiting fathers, and more active 
leadership by the principal. ^ 

In all, teachers Indicated strong support of both the parents* pro- 
gram, and the direct access to additional funds for materials, consultants,.^ 
and student travel. While there was little consensus on program criticism, 
much of it reflected a desire to increase those aspects already seen as 
advantageous . 

2. Rating Scale 

The rating scale which was administered after the open ended ques- 
tlonnaires were collected, largely confirmed the open ended questions and in- 
dicated general 8aj:isf action with the project. Four or five point rating 
scales were used with the highest number signifying essential, very ''suQcessful 
important - helpful," and the lowest number representing could be eliminated, 
not "successful - important - helpful" at all. The first question was de- ^ 
signed to measure the extent to which teachers felt they had 'Input ihto, 
program operations. Teachers Indicated a view ithat some ^Ings were not 



vlthln teacher control, but that teacher Input was important in decldlt g how 

1 

■any aapecta of the program were run* All servi^ces of the program received 
vary high poalttve ratings. All teachers thought the parents program was 
aaaeutl/tl and that funds for classroom supplies ^ere very important. Eight 

taacliara aaw 4^taf f honorariums as very l]iq)ortant«^ but the r/eamlnlng.^ur -saML 

^, 

hoftorariuma as a less important aspect of the prog^ram* The curriculum work* 

\ • 

•hops and written communications were viewed as Im^rtant, but of less 
value than the parents program and support Junds. ,the ratings corrorbbrated 

^ \ 

thm open ended questionnaire (i.e., highest value on parents program and 
funds for classroom supplies). Whilie all ratings wete high, staff honorariums 
(poney paid directly to teachers) received the lowest rating, an Indicator 
"of teacher investment in the project for i^js own sake. Interestingly^ com- 
munications such as minutes of meetings were not listed at all in the open 
ended questionnaire, although it was rated as important on the rating scale. 

Teachers were next asked to rate the parents program In terms of its Impact 
on both social and academic development of students. Parents were viewed as 
helpful with both aspects. Parents in tt^e classroom generally worked out 
vary well* Nine teachers felt that the classroom parent program wprked out 
about as well as last year, whereas 3 teachers felt it was better than last 
year. The parent program received very high ratings last year also, so 
there was actually little room for Improvement on this dimension. When 
specif Ically a^ked how they would change the parents program, 7 out of 12 of 
the teachers wanted to Increase it to five full days a week^ and two wanted 
to give the parents snore money. All teachers w^tad to have a classroom 
parent again next year. 

Teachers next rated the cafeteria program which was seen as the pro- 
gram's major weakness last year. Ten out of 12 teachers felt that the 



caf«terlA program was somewhat better, but still needed Improvements Eleven 
teachers suggested, changes for the cafeteria including having the principal 
In the cafeteria for the entire session, eliminating yelling at children, 
having a full thirty minute lunch period, providing substitutes for absent 
parents » and using disciplinary measures other th^n ^klng away recess. These 
are essentially many of the same changes suggested last year* 

The n«Et "irem "con^ Dnly 'three 

I 

teachers responded to the question, each suggesting one change as follows: 
cult Boniit workshops, allow teachers more input Into the selection of con*- 
eultants»\and add more parents. 
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The nlext section asked about the effect of the program 4)n acadaalc 

i / ' 

achlevemeat as measured by standardized tests. Mine * teachers, felt that 

the program had some effect on academic achievement and three_felt it had 

a large Inpact on academic achievement. This was a sllghtix^lncrease in how 

the program was viewed in relation to academic achievement ik^t* year. Teachers 

rated the Importance of various aspects of the program In^ terms of academic 

achievement as follows: 

* 

Table 1 



Category 



Classrbom Parent 
Program 



Classroom supplies 
/travel money 



Hath workshops 
and consultations 



Special materials 
by reading and 
math specialists tc 
prepare children 
for tests 



N of 
Teachers 



12 



12 



11 



12 



High Impact 
on Academic 
Achievement 



11 



jjL 



Low Impact I 
on TLcadiemic 
Achievement 



Avetage Degree of 
Impact, on Academ*^ 
Ic Achievement 



3.75 



3.58 



High 



3.27 



Moder. 

ately 

High 



3.00 



Once again, the parents* program and supplies-vravel funds received the 
highest ratings. 
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.Finally, teachers were asked to assess the professional staff from Child 
Study Canter responsible for the administration of the program at the school. 
Teachers Indicated chat there had been sufficient administrative direction. 
Eight teachers felt that their fequests were usually dealt with fairly 



and pro^>tl7« while four felt tjhat this was sometimes the case. This 
rating » although high. Is less than the highest possible rating given 
by all of the teachers in 1976. This change may have been due to greater 
familiarity with the program, an increase in the overall number of requests 
for funds and services, and the subsequent ne^ to evaluate requests more 
carefully thereby choosiiig sctoe projects over others. 

^ In all, teachers repeatedly stressed the Importance of the parents* 
program, and direct access to addltonal funds. Other aspects of tT^ program 
such as outside curriculum consultants and workshops were seen as lests 
Important. Teachers continue to see problems with the cafeteria prograjh( 
which is corrorborated by parents, general observation, and minutes of 
school governance meetings. Xast year, teachers tended to give ever7thlng 
a nigh rati:ig. As they gain more experience with the program, they are 
mpre critical in their Judgments, and in the selection of those aspects of 
the program that best facilitate their work. 
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B. Social Sklllg Teaching Units 

In order to facilitate teaching that Integrates social and 
acadealc skills, the program had funds allocated for materials, student 
travel, and consultants for which Individual teachers or groups of teachers 
could stibodt written proposals. Each proposal Included the teacher's 
objectives, the plans for achieving tliiem, and cost to the School Advisory 
.Ccwittee which determined the level of funding • 

* The teacher projects fell Into three broad categories. The first 
category Included projects with specific goals, a clear beginning and ^ 
end, special periods of teacl^lng time set aside for the activities , end ±a 
most cases collaboration and | work among teachers and/or outside consultants 
It was possible to evaluate these projects clear ly> and all of ^tjhem were 
considered succefsful. The second type of proposal wlis for ancillary 
materials that could be assumed to generally enrich claseroon life such as 
gases, manipulative materials, and cassette tapes, but around which no 
specific program was designed. The achievement of the goals of these pro- 
posals tended to be global and difficult to measure. The third category 
includes proposals that were funded but not carried through as planned. 
The projects are listed with level pf funding by category In Table 
A total of $2,953 was spent in response to teacher proposals. Of this, 
amount, $1,889 or approximately 64Z was spent on category I proposals, 
$725 or about 25Z was spent on category II proposals, and $339 or about 
IIZ was spent on category III proposals. An additional $1^142 was 
spent to supplement general school system supplies. and staff -parent-student 
social events for the school. This money, while not part of a teacher 
pr<^osal, served to furnish both basic needs (such as paper and pencils) so 
that teacher energy could be freed for innovative curriculum projects, and 
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tOr supplement fiuidlng to the Barent Teact^er Power Team for social ^activities 
such as banquets and a parade float that serve to enhance the overall climate 
of the school. 



Category I 

• The majority of the social skills projects fell into this category tnd f 
most teachers (10 out of 12) were involved in at least one project at this 
^ levslt Units included were: Elections (9 teachers); Whole Person (5 teachers); 
Banldng C3 tieachers) ; and Kindergarten Language (1 teacher) • 



I 
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Elections : All classes, starting with first gr^de» participated in 
planned actiylties around the 1976 Presidential Election. This vaa a 
folloif-*up unit to the 1975 New Haven kayoral Election Unit. The goal of 
the unit was to enable children, parents, and staff to view themselves as 
able to have sn i)^>act on the political process, utilizing a significant 
event In the natural environment, '^e activities were planned by the 
teaching staff during in Inservlce feting, and ta other subcommittee 

and grade level meetings. Activities Included trips to government Instl- 

/ 

tut ions, use of media and nevspapi^rs, class discussion t a mlnl^-polltlcal 
convention 9 writing speeches, letters, reports and campal^ posters, and 

participating in elections.^ In June, a voter registration session was 

I 

held for parents and staff at t^e school. The unit was evaluated by staff 

and parent questionnaires, and ^y student Interviews. 

I ^ 

Eight of the nine participatln{| teachera complected written questionnaires 

at the end of the unit. The ratings were scored on a four point scale j 

j » 
where 4-vcry successful, helpful or Important and- l»not suc<ie«9ful, helpful 

or li^rtant at all. Five teachers thought the unit was very muccessful 
and the other three rated it successful. Each activity was rated for im- 
portance as follows: 



Class Discussions 

Mock Elections 

Writing Speeches 

Ml&i-<:onvention 

Class Elections 

Media and Newspapers 

Seeing Voting Machines 

Trips (City Ball, Tour of City) 

Letters, Reports, Posters 



No. of 
Classes 


Very 
. _ Important 


SMevhat 
Important 


Average 
Ratlns 


8 


8 




4.00 


8 


8 




4.00 


5 


5 




4.00 


3 


3 




4.00 


3 


3 




4.00 


8 


6 


2 


3.75 


7 


In 


2 ' 


3.71 


8 




3 


3.64 


3 


1 


2 


3.33 
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All teachers thought that their classes I^med to Identify Ford and Carter. 
Tiio teachers thou^t their classes learned a great deal about the role of 

1 

the president » four thought their class learned a moderate amount » and twoj 
thouglit they learned a little about what the president does. All teachers^ 
thought their classes learned that voting Is a vay that people make a 
choice. 

In comparing the relative impact of the Presidential and Kayoral 
unite on students » five teachers felt that both units vere equally i]qK>r^ant 
vfalle three teachers felt the mayoral unit had i bigger Impact. The maybral 
unit involved issues which wre directly involved the day to day life o^ the 
comMnlty» and Included visits to the school by all three of the mayoral 
candidates. The presidential unit» on the other hand, was to a greater 
degree dependent on use of media. Both elections however Were» in reality, 
felt to be largely Influenced by the black vote» and this may have been the 
reason why many teachers felt they were of equal importance. Teachers felt 
that they had a li^rge share in planning the itnlt. Teachers also felt that 

their classes wete interested in the election. Five teachers thought their 

/ 

! 

classes learned about as imich as they expected » while three teachers th<^ught 

L • 

their classes learned more than anticipated. Last year» BOX of the teachers 

I 

felt that their classes had learned more than anticipated » indicating a 

< 

eignif leant rise in teacher expectations this year. All teachers » both before 
and after the unit» viewed it as very important. Teachers also felt thfit 
the unit had some Impact on getting parents to vote. Teachers felt tha^ 
programs such as this would have some influence in increasing the likelihood 
of children voting as adults and that it helped children tb see political 
figures as somewhat more accessible people. Six teachers felt that the unit 

bad an ongoing intact on their classes, including a greater interest in 

Or- ... ' ' ' 
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Carter > Ford» and the Mayor of New Haven » a greater Interest In nev8 
wmktBf and utilizing voting as a way of making decisions. All eight 
taachars felt that an Election Unit should be an annual part of the school 
calwdar. 

A parent queatlonnalre was sent hoae with all students in January. 
Barents were instructed to complete the questionnaire only once and to return 
it with their oldest child. Because of initial poor returns » a second set of 
questionnaires was sent hone two weeks later. Teachers were encouraged to 
reward their classes for a high return. Out of a total of UZ^faMilies, 
1A2 or 95% of the questionnaires were finally returned. Nlnetyi?two par cent 
of the parents knew abcmt the election unit fvcm their child and/or teacher. ^ 
92Z of the parents felt it was very important to teach children about 
politics » while 7Z thought it was somewhat i^rtant» and only IZ thought it 
was not important at all. In terms of political behavior, 64Z of the 
parents said that they were registered to vote, 47X said they voted in the 
1975 mmyoral election and 61Z said pxef voted in the 1976 Presidential 
election^ Ubile we attempted to ascertain the percentage of adults in the 
school district who were active voters » we %iere unable tc obtain meaningful 
data due to changes in ward boundaries and census tracts. A special voter 
registration session held at the school in June brought 14 new risgistrants 
among parents working, in the school and school staff. While this was con- 
sidered to be a poor turn-out for a special session, it served to register 
all unregistered parents and staff working at the school. 

The i^»act of the unit on students was assessed by interviews with a 
strairified random sample of five children from each of the 9 participating 
.classes (ll«45) three months after the unit was completed. Each child was 
asked to identify Ford and Carter from newspaper clippings, explain what 



wtint and to describe the role of the president. All children 
iat^rvlcmd cotad Identify Ford and Carter's pictures. 40 children (89Z) 
sav the role of the president as heading » running, helping, and/or vorklng 
for the entire country. Only 4 children (9Z) mistakenly thought the pres- 
ident ran the city and onh child (2Z) thou^t he ran the state. All chil- 
dren correctly understood voting as the way that people sake a choice and/or 
elect their leaders. 

Onf ortunately , the r,esults could not be co9q»ared with a control school. 
Since Most children's laagazines carried stories about the election, it ie 
reasonable ^ .assume that icany elementary schools covered the material. 
Neither do ve'lmov hoc many inter city schools gave attention to the election 
and irith what focus, <rlthough prior to this program, political affairs had 
never been given any systaaatic attention at KLc^ School. The unit can only 
be assessed in* terms of achieving It^ own goals. S^f ^.j'^rencAS about ^ 
children's interest in and ability to understand political lif^i increased over 
the year period, ^nd staff nov values Including election activities as 
part of the annual calendar.. It would appear that parents have increased 
political awareness, although it is not kaown whether their actual voting 
behsfvior has. changed. Parents in any event, view knowledge of politics as 
very important for their children. Children understooid, after a three month 
lapse, the primary concepts taught in the elections unit, and deoKmstrated 
an increased awareness of and Interest in political life. 
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The Whole Person : Three first and two second grade teachers* 
de!Mloped the whole person curriculum with a pediatrician who was a post*^ 
ttaduate fellow in child development at the Child Study Center. The pur- 

UpoM of the unit was to address concerns raised by the children about 
their own bodies and feelings, using/ the natural interests and worries 
of the child (i.e., bowel and bladder function, losing teeth) as a 
learoing base. The teachers met with the pediatrician once a week to plan 
the program. The pediatrician made initiainpresentatlons to each class 
once a week, introducin'i^ body parts and functions, answering student 
questions, and presenting actual organs and medical equipment. The teachers 
each did follow-*up lessons during the course of the week, focusing on 
building a vocabulary of correct body parts or functions (i.e.» esophagus » * 
stomachy intestines, bowel, urine etc.), and helping each child to build 
a life si^e model, sketched from his or her body outline, with correctly 
placed internal organs. Areas covered include the digestive system, 
circulatory system, respiratory system, reproductive system, and the brain; 
Initial planning took place during Deceoiber, 1976, and the program con- 
tinued from January to June. There were ancillary projects in some class- 
'rooms around nutation and good manners Including eating In restaurants, ^ 
sampling health foods, ^d cooking. The project was evaluated by teacher 
rating, parent questionnaires, analysis of process notes of each session 

* and metiog, studept Interviews, drawings of Internal organs, and pre 

fad po&t Draw-A-Persoa . 

1 • ' 

I *A sixth teacher (gr. 2-3) joined the group during the year, and 
conducted much of the unit in her classroom. However, since the class 
ifM not included in the initial proposal, evaluation data were not ccfl- 
lActed. 
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All of the teachers verbally rated the unit as very successful In 
JttM. All of the teachers would like to either continue the project next 
year (those teachers that will have their class a second year) or repeat 
""it vith their new class. Three additional teachers have asked to be in-* 
eluded In the project next year. In June, a written questionnaire was 
tent hoflie with all of the children in the program (N«118) . A total of 
116 questionnaires (98Z) were returned. All parents knew about the unit» 
rated it very ioiportant (x4.00 on a 4 point scale vhere^ 4»very isqyortant 
and l«not liqK>rtant at all) , and had talked wxth their child about what had 
been taught. 92% of the parents felt they had learned something about the 
huflum body from their child. When asked to comment about what they had 
learned, parents mentioned the following: heart, blood, circulatory sys- 
tem - 70Z; eating and digestion - 35Z; nutrition - 17Z; and the respiratory 
system - 16Z. Interestingly, parents did not comment on either elimination 
or reproduction (parents were informed about these topics l^y a letter sent 
homie with February report cards) which were the two areas about which the 
children ^asked the moot questions.* 

Si^i^y children (about half) were interviewed in June to assess the 
extent to which they had integrated the material presented. Since the 
unit was being developed as it was presented, no pre-test was conducted 
and since the project included all of the first and aecond graders in the 
school, neither a pre-post nor a control group coiqmrison could be made. 
However, the teachers judged that the children did not know this material 
bC{£ore the tmit and probably would not have learned it at this age level 
without the program. Their assessment can be assumed to be reliable based 
on the fact that each of then/ had been teaching at the primary grade level 
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for «t least five years, and all five teachers held the same judgaicnt. 
Twelve children were selected from each class, based on a random selec- 
tion of three children from each of four ability based reading groups. 
There was an equal distribution of boys and girls. The children were 
intarviewed individually, outside of their classrooms within two weeks 
of the close of the course* They were asked the following: 

1) To point to the heart, lungs, esophagus, stomach, 
and intestines on a body model; 2) To answer the question '*Hhat hap- 
pens to food after you put it in your mouth?** The response had to In- 
elude these steps, in order, to be considered correct: chewed or 
masticated, .swallowed or pushed down by the tongue to the esophagus, 
digested in the stomachy passed to small and then la^ge" intestine,. 

absorbed by the blood vessels, waste passed out; 3) To answer the 

f 

question, "What is it called if your bowels are soft and running and 

why sight that happen?'* The response had to include **diarrehea,** that 
the food was not fully digested, and that tl^ere was excess water in the 
intestines, to be considered correct; 4) To answer the question. "Why 
do you choke?*' The response had to include a block obstruction and/or 
soisething stuck in the "windpipe** to be considered correct. In four 
of the five classes (three first grade classes and one second grade 
Hh48) all children interviewed answered every single ite» correctly • 
In the fifth class, there was a 91Z level of accuracy. 

Teachers were additionally asked to have each child in their class 
draw a picture of the Internal body organs from memory after the models 
and all other related materials had been removed from thcTroom. The' 
direction was to dr^w a picture of the inside of your body, but chil- 
draa were not directed to draw any specific organs. Drawings were 
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recid.v«d frott four of the five classes (thr)»e first grade classes and one 
•AGOSul grade N<**93). Every drawing received Included at least the following 
organs: heart, lungs, stomach, esophagus. Intestines and bones* Blood 
vessels were included in all of the* second grade drawings and in all but 
five (68 out of 73) of the first grade drawings. The Draw~A-Person test 
was administered to all children in the project in January and June. 
There was no significant difference in the pre and post measures. One 
would not expect a change in Draw-A-Person in a four month period of time. 
Bowever, it was included on the possibility that studying the fiuman body * 
would increase the number of details included in a figure drawing. 

There were several indication? that the unit was extremely success- 
ful. The enthusiasm of all five teachers led to plans for other teachers 
to include the unit next year. 

^Iftiile-the four ancillary projects on nutrition were not formally 
evaluated, observation of teacher, parent, and student enthusiasm, 
enjoyment, and willingness to try unknown foods and places^ judged all 
of these projects to be successful. The focus, and activl^es of each 
project varied. Two of the first grade classes h^d cooking projects, 
the purpose of which was to analyze the properties of various ingredients 
and their functions in the body. One of the second grade teachers bought 
and prepared a wide^ variety of health foods for her class with the goal 
of teaching children aboujt different and nutritious snacks. The -other 
second gtade teacher took the class, in small groups of five studetits each, 
to eat In a formal restaurant, focusing on manners and apprbprjLate social 
behavior. Again, the enthusiasm about these projects has spread to other 
tsachers, so that an increase in this kind of proposal is expected next year 

30 
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* Bulclng ; The banking unit was developed by the three f Ir^t grade 
tMchen and, conducted In two classes from September to June and In the ' 

V 

third fron February to June, the purpose of the unit was to Introduce 
chlldreii to the working econony (I.e.., work, payment for work» banking 
transactions, purchase) ^ The project involved the organisation of a 
claas bank and store. Children earned five centa^.day foc^.a^fiignad ^[ska 
related to the care and i^intenance of the classroom <i.e. , line leader, 
picking up papers, respod$ibility for the maintenance of an activity area). 
Tha tasks had no relation to either the academic worl; of tha classroom 
or with behavior other than those actions connected with the assigned task. 
vPaymsnt was neither given not withheld as a tewata^or puniahtent» although 
ik> payment was made for days absent, regardless of the reasonV^Each Ohild 
received a .check every Friday which was cashed at the class bank and either 
vholly or in part sav^, or spent at the class ^tore. The class Store had 
a variety of items such as pencils, magic markers, writing pads, puzzles, 
small toys and games ranging in price from 3c to $2.00. The co^;>lete 
economy was a closed system - i.e., money could neither be brought in from 
hoM nor taken out of the classroom. In tha spring, two of %the classrooqs* 
were vandalized and all of the contents of their banks and stores stolen. 
Tha idea of ^'insurance" was Introduced at this time. Other concepts intro*> 
duced were differential Interest rates for saving and borrowing, differentiating 
between wants and needs, and discounting, laysway, and ctedlt as options of 
purchaaa. ^ 

The unit was evaluated by analysis of process notes, student and parent 
questionnaires, and teacher rating. All three teachers rated the unit as 
very successful, and plan to continue it next year. Their enthusiasm for 
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tld!» approach itaa led to additional teacher:^ requetftlng banking programs 

it- 

MXt year also. A parent questionnaire was sent home vltjti all children 
in the progrw in May (^69) . 94Z of the parents returned the question- 
naire, and all of then faaew about the unit and gave It the highest pos- 
sible ratliptg for lAportance. 60Z of the parents said thejf had noticed 
that their ^chlld now handled money differently at home^ and on an. open 
ended question, 30 parents specifically dommented cm how the child's 
handling of money had improved as follbws: 12 parents said their <<hild^^ 
could better differentiate between wants and needs, 8 parents opened jiew 
savings accounts for their children, 6 parents said their child could 
count money better, and 4 parents said their child now saves his money 
to buy things. 

Thirty*-six students (about half) were interviewed in June to assess 
the extent to which they had integrated the material presented. Since 
the Unit was being developed as it was presented, no pre*>test was con- 
ducted, and since the project included ^11 of the first graders in the 
school, neither a pre-post nor a control group comparison can be made. * 
However, the teachers Judged that the children did not know this material 
before the unit began, and probably would not have learned It at this 
aye level without the program. Their assessment can be assumed to be re- 
liable based on the fact that each of them had been teaching at the pri-* 
mary grade level for at least five years^ and all three teachers held the 
same judgment. Twelve children were selected from each class, based on 
a random selection of three children from each of four ability base^i * 
reading groups.' There was an equal distribution of boys and girls. The 
children were Interviewed individually, outside of their classrooms, and 
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irere asked the following: 1) To count 7 nickels and tell the total anoxmt « 
of moamf they represent^; 2) To read a check for tventy-flve cents;. 
3) To define the terms Interest, deposit, withdrawal, and Insurance. All 
s|;udents (M»36) correctly counted itt>ney, read the check, and defined de*- 
posit and withdrawal. In the ti^o classes that were burglarized, all stu- 
-dents correctly defined Insurance. Even In f.he classroom that, had not been 
robbed, as a result of teacher discussion about the theft and Insurance 
systsB, 83Z of the students correct l^r defined Inangrance. In one xlassroom, 
the teacher gave u hif^ti rate of Interest for saving, whereas in the other 
two classrooias, there was less focus on the coi^cept of interest. In the 
first ciassrooiH, all children interviewed correctly defined interest, 
whereas in the other two classrooms 66Z of the children tmderstood the 
teni. 

The unit was Judged very successful by all neasures utilized. In- 
cluding teacher and parent ratings, and student interviews which showed 
a 97Z level of accuracy for the concepts presented. 
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CMnal Choir ! Thft gospel choir was organized and led by a claasroott 
tMCh^^MLth the help of another classroOTi teacher, a Child Study Center 
aaalatant, a parent assistant and a gospel pianist, for all Interested 
third and fourth graders. The' choir gave 12 performances at various 

fimctlons at King School, another cleaentary school, a chu 

Haven adiilnlstrator^* meeting which was' televised loically. The choir was 
evaluated by the teachers, student members and their parents. 

The fouar adult leaders rated the choir as very successful. A parent 

queationnaire was aent home with all choir members (M«34) in June, and there 
was a lOOZ return. All parents reported that they had attended gospel 
choir performances as follows: 65Z attested all 12 performances, '21% 
saw between 9 and 11 performances, and 9Z came to between 2 and 7 perfor- 
mancea. All parents would like to hav^ their children Join the choir agdln 
next year. Enrollment in the choir increased from 25 to 34 meabers (with 
m waiting list) , and rehearsal attendance was very high (26 after school 
rehearsals were held between February and June with an average attendance 
of 95Z). All ^34 choir members were interviewed individually in June, 
and all reported enjoying the choir and wanting to Join again next year. 
Vhen amked who decided what songs the choir would sing, 88Z of the choir 
meid»ers felt that the students h^d selected the songs themselves, while 
thm remaining 12Z felt that students and teachers selected the songs to- 
gether. Hhlle the latter group more correctly perceived how the songs 
were selected, the fact that the majority of children felt they had deter- 
mined bow the choir was run themselves indicates the strong sense of in- 
vestment and pride in the group. 
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lULadTMrten LanRuiRe Progrm: The kindergarten teacher organised 
a language development progran for children Identified as high rlak for 
•chool failure on the Beers Screenlug Inventory administered to jdl Nev 
Havm kindergarten children each September. The teacher was particularly 
eoQcemad about these children's poor fund of vocabulary for basic house^ 
hold and school objects » their incomplete sentence structure and limited 
verbal interaction with one another during play activities. The teacher 
purchased a play family safari » farm> village Sesame Street House> and 
various construction toys» and developed a list of 252 names of objects 
included among the items such as washing machine » dentist chair» cement 
mixer» ^gorillst and so forth. The toys were utilised both in the language 
program and as part of free play activity from February to May. While the 
materials were utilized by all of the kindergarten chlldrai» the language 
program was specifically cdnducted with the nine children at high risk. 
These nihe children were evaluated pre^ and post by being as^ed to identify 
SS of thi^ 252 items, the names of which were randomly drawn from a bowl. 
On the. pre-test (February 25) » the nine children achieved 
a X of 24 correct responses » and on the post-test (Kay 30-31), the same 
children achieved a x of '54 correct responses. The differences were 
highly significant at the .001 level. While there was no control group, 
and the children may have learned the material elsewhere on their own, 
the specific nature of some of the items (l/e., milkman, telephone booth, 
. grille) , as well as the relatively short tine (three months) between 
pre and post tests would indicate that the chc^ge was due to the inter* 
ventlon. For example, one of the children, on an individual psychological 
evaluation, failed to correctly identify any animals other than those used 
in the program. 
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Ttm tMch€r» when asked /to evjaluate the unit, rated it aa aoaewhat 

^ r 

•uccaaafol. ffer criticiaa was not directed towards the specific goals 
of this unlt» but rather^ towards the need to provide a far more coppre- 
heasive program for children at high risk. The original plan was to 
devtflqp such a program during the next school year. However » this ^ ~ 
teacher will be on leave for the first sonestert so the coiqprehensive 
fclndargarten enrichment program will b€ plaxmed during the spring for 
Implementation during the 1978-79 school year. ^ 

y 
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Category 2 : Included in this category are proposals for classroom siipplles 
and equljpttent to supplement Interest areas an^ independent activities. 
Grants for enrlchflient materials Including games, small audio-visual equip- 
ment aiHl crsfts supplies vere given to seven classrooms.^ What differentiated 



thffl^ propoij^ls from those in Category 1 , was thmt the matei^ials were not 
part of^a k^edf ie prbgram, hut are items %fnerally thought to exihance 
classroom life. 

--- — / ^ ' ' , 

The/ goals of these proposals tended to be very global, Including 



such id^s as improving cooperation and raising self-lmas^, and were 
therefoire extremely difficult to measure. In classrooms where materials 



were purchased to supplement* Interest centers, children were asked pre and 
post which areas they lilted best, rthe children consistently preferred ^^e^ 
areas th^t were well organized by the teacher, although they dld^t 
necessarily favor the nev equipment. All of the matetials purchased, 
however, were utilized In the manner Intended in the teacher *s proposal. 

It should be noted here that the school has a poor security system 
leading to relatively frequent vandalism and theft. This creates a par- 
ticular dilemma about adding n^w supplies ismd equipment to the school. On 
the one hand, it does not appear prudent to purchase iliaterials for an 
uninsured school with frequent thefts. On the other hand, stolen materials 
must be replLaced quickly to restore teacher and student morale. In order 
to maintain a favorable school climate, materials were purchased even 

though the likelihood fcr theft was high, and insofar as possible,* pro- 

> 

gram resources were used to replace stolen materials. 
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Category 3 : The projects In this category were not completed as anticipated. 
Of t6e fifteen proposals received, msny Involving several classroona, only - 
tifo vere not conpleted. The first of these was a proposal to bring a variety 
of black performing groups to the school as part of a total fine arts progran,. 
Vhlle one performance by a young dance troup was highly Successful «(as rated 
by teachers and a random selection of five children from eacli^ classroom) no 
other performances were scheduled. The other lncoBq>lete proposal was for a 
math Interest center In a second grade classroom. While the ptt>posal was 
well prepared and planned by the ^teacher with the program's math consultant » 
the teacher did not organize the math cente^r after the materials arrived. 
The teacher did later use some of the maf^rlals, although not in the way 
Intended In the proposal, for Independent stwlent activities. 
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T^^le II 

Social Skills Teaching Itolt Expenditures 
Type of Expenditures 



Gate^ry 1 

Ueetloiia 
9 eiaases 

ISiole Person 

5 cXm^m 

Gt. 1*2 



Student Mevspapers 
trips •'Bus Rental 



Materials for body 
aodels and reference 
books on human body 
Hutrltlon subunlt- 
3 classes 

Kestaurant std>unlt- 
1 class 

Postgraduate Fellow In 
Child Developaent 



Banking SC per day per child-* 

3 classes am^ted to materials 

6r. 1 - for classroom store » 

Replacement of stolen 

materials 



GospM Choir 
Cr^ 3U 

open eni^pllment 

Kindergarten 
language 

2 half day classes 



Solar System 
2 classes 
Gr* 3-4 



Total Expenditure 



$234 



Pianist Fees 



Play Family Safari, Faru» 
Sesame Street andsVillage, 
Construction toys 



Bus to' Hayden 
Planetarium 



Total 



$299 

$290 

' $"75 

$ 45 . 

CoortMy Y«l« Child 
Study Center 



To^al 



Total 



Total 



Toc^ 



Total 



TOO 



$600 

$675 

1235 
$235 



$130 
$130 



$140 
$140^ 



Total Category I $1,889 
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Mttwialt f r 

Actiid^tlM and/or. 
InttrMt Corners 
7 clasMA 
VMrGt. 4 



Tyt>e of Expenditures 



Tote 1 gxpendltiire 



Meterlals including ganea, ApproxlMtely $100 

language enrlchxoent, sath each cXaaa 

manlpulatlves, tape cassettes $725 

Total $725 

Tptal Category 2 $725 



Category 3 
Ail atudents 



Ifath Skilly 
1 daas 

Gr. 2 



Dance Performance 
Honorarium 



Math reference books 
and stanipulatives 
Hath Consultant 
(3 hours) 



* $250 was originally budgeted. 
$150 Boved to Category 2. 



Total Social Skills Teaching Units 



Total 



Total 



$100 

noo" 



$179 

$ 60 
$239 



Total (Category 3 
$2,953 



$339 



macellaneous 

Printer Phol^ Pages School Newsletter 
dULng^a Voice - 5 issues) $127 
Stq^leaant to General School Supplies 
(8 1/2 X 11 paper, ditto fluid, pencils, 
etc.) $ 485 

Supplcaent to Qeneral School Wide 
Rrojecta auch as Graduation Caps* Food 
for Social Functions, Tloat for Parade. 
Tbeae expenseo share? by Parent-Teacher 
Fover Teaa treasury."' $ 530 

Total Miscellaneous $1,142 
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Iwict on Students - Metropolitan Achievement Teat Scores for 
>— dintf and Math 



Tha lapact of the social skills model on students Is assessed In termis 
of attendance I Improved social behavior (see 1. School Climte) and by 
, student response to the social sklUs teaching units (see, II« lapact on . 
Staffs B. Social Skills Teaching Units) • However ^ a. question of fuijor 

9 

iaportance in many Inner city school intervention projects Is the affect 

of the program on basic academic skill achievement as measured by standardised 

teats. Hhlle the problems inherent in most forms of standardised tfats 

are recognized, they remain an important aspect of the American educational 

scene* 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests for Reading and Math, which' are 
roittlnely administered in all New Haven elementary schools each spring, 
were analyzed to compare King students with stydents from New Haven*a 
nineteen Title I elementary schools, and King students who h^e attended 
the school for two or more years with students vfao have been in tha^progras 
leas than two years. Data were provided by the t^t Jivislon of Bar court 
Brace and Janovlch, as prepared for the New Haven Public Schools* At King 
School, an observer who had been given instruction In standardized test 
procedure was assigned to each classroom for all testing sessions* 

.-Ii^bltnil compares King School achievement in reading and math with all 
other Mew Haven Title I Schools for grades two, three, and four. All 
comparlslons demonstrated significantly higher scores for King students than 
for all other New Haven Title I Schools > Levels of statistical significance 
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mrm all mil beyond the conventional .05 level.* 

Aa additional analysis conpared achievement for students vho have 
attended King School for two or more years and those students who have been 
at King for less than tvo years. The analyses reveal that thdse children 
vho have been at King School tvo years or nore have significantly hi^er 
scores in both reading and mathematics when cc^ioapared to those children who 
have been at King School less than two years. ^Reading, P ^ .001 » 
Mathematics » .006) . The students with the longe:ii| stay^ at King 

were on the average 8 months hljsfter in reading and flve\ months higher in 
math than children who had been at King less than two y^ars . Unfortunately, 
data from other Title I schools relating length of attendance to achievement 
teat scores is not available. It might be argued therefore that children 
vho attend a school two or more years are members of more stable families 
than thos^ children who attend a given school for briefer periods. However, 
it is possible that remaining a student in. the social skills curriculmn over 
an extended period of time results in improved academic achievement. Even 
vhen all childrer In th'i school are included, the achievement of King 
students is significantly higher than the achievement of children In other 
title I schools. 

As in 1976, fourth grade King Metropolitan Achievement Test scores 
were compared vlth fourth grade scores from New Haven Title I schools. 
Thla year the King scores were divided into three groups: students en- 
rolled at King for 5 years (high stay group) , students enrolled at King 

*The levels o^' statistical significance range between .025 to less 
than .001. These levels of significance were high enough to control for 
the possible effects of chance significance caused by the making of mul- 
tiple paired comparisons. ^ ' ^ ^ 
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for at least 2 years but less than 5 (intermediate stay group) > and atu-* 
dents enrolled at King for less than 2 years (low stay group). Statlatl** 
cml analyses were performed on i:he 1977 data comparing scores ancmg the; 
three King groups. In both Reading and Math the intermediate stay group 
scored significantly higher (P < ,05) than the low stay group » while scores 
of high stay, students differed even more significantly (P < .01) than the 
lav Mtmy group. .No significant difference was found between the high and 
interaedlate groups. . Due tp tiTe unavailability of individual school means, 
it was li^osslble to include the Title ;X schools in these analyses. How- 
ever, as can be seen, all three King groups coinbined scored appreciably 
higher than the Title I schools. See Table IV. 
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Table III 

Hetropolltan Achlevcacnt Test Scores 



GoHperlsoA betveen jiClng School and all New Haven Title I Schools; raw and 
gtrni^ scores « 



8— ding Metropolitan Athlevement Test ; 



Grade 2 (raw) 
(grade) 

Grade 3 
Grade 4 



/ 



King School 

70.3 
2.5 

73.2 

. 3.3 

65.5 
4.0 



All N«r Bavisa 
Title I Schoola 

66.7 
2.3 

66.3 
2.9 

53.8 
3.5 



Math Hetropolltan Achievement Test : 



Grade 2 (raw) 
(grade) 

Grade 3 
Grade 4 



King School 

54.0 
2.7 

85.9 
3.6 

76.8 

. 4.4 



All^Nev Haven 
Title I Schools 

51.5 
2.5 

80.4 
3.2 

n.8 

4.1 
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Table IV 

Metropolitan Achleveaeirt Test Scores 
King School 
Grade 4 - 1976 and 1977 



leading 



High Stay Group 

Students enrolled 
at King School 
for 5 years 

4.6 

5.2 



1976 

Interned iate 
Stay Groiip 

Students enrolled 
at King SdK>ol for 
at least 2 years 

4.1 

4.7 



Nar Haven Title I Schools 
4.1 



Beading 
Math 



High Stay Group 

Students enrolled 
at King School 
for 5 years 

4.5 

4.9 



1977 

Intemediate 

St ^y Group 

Students en- 
rolled at King 
School for at 
least 2 years 

4.5 
4.8 



Low Stay 
Group 

Students en«- 
rolled at King 
School for less 
than 2 years 

3.9 

4.2 



New Haven 
Title I 

Schools 

3.5 
4.1 



The eacpected saor^ based on national norms including all s6clal. status schools 
is 4.9. 
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W. ImpMct on Parents , 

Pmrtnt participation is evaluated at each of three levels of Involve- 
wmnt. Level I ia broad based participation incliidlng hone-school com- 
aualcatlona, parent support for the* school prograa, and attendance at gen- 
eral achool meetings and events. It is expected that in a well organised 
parents program^ all or most of the parent body would participate at this 
la(Vel. Level II describes the activities of parents In the day to day life 
of the school. This l^vel includes the approximately 20 parents who are at 
any one tlme<patt of the project's parent assistant program. Level III 
includes parent-staff collaboration in school governance. 

Level I; Broad-based participation 

1* Ho^-School Comnunications - Tallies were kept of home-school 
coanunlcations and parent attendance at school events. 

Four forms of home-school communications were tallied as follows: 
personal teacher-parent contact » written comnninications, report card con- 
ferences, and parent response to the social skills teaching units. Teachers 
(R-12) were asked at* two Inter^vals (1/31 - 2/4; and 3/l4 - 3/18) about 
their communications with parents during the preceding week. The teachers 
were asked how many parents they called, how many parents called them, how 
many parents dropped in» how many home visits they made, and how many 
parents they saw for the first time/ Since the data was only collected 
twice, and since there was no control school, the finding i can only be used 
to descril^ particular time periods at Rlng« This data should prove more 
usmful next year when it Is collected regularly and compared with the field 
teat school. There was an average total of 107 teacher-parent contacts 
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MCh of the two weeks for which tallies were taken» as follows: teachers 
celled a t6tal average of 18 parents, 16 parents called teachers, 66 par- 
ents dropped into the classroom, there was one home visit, and six parents 
were seen for the first time (this includes new parents to the school) • 
If tliese findings are representative, which is not known at this time, 
teachers have direct verbal contact, more than half of which is in per-^ 
son» with the parents of a third of the children in their classroo|BS 
in mxf given week* 

Written communications by teachers were also tallied for the months 
of Kerch and May. These are communications which teachers prepare in 
addition io the five Issues of the schoolwide newsletter and minimum ot 
two flyers sent home before every schoolwide event. Teachers (M»12) sent 
home a total average of 20 flyers, 2 newsletters and 23 individual notes , 
per month. These measures are limited by tfhe same constraints as the person 
to person communication described above. There was an increase in both 
personal and written communications between the two periods when data was 
collected. jl 

Parent conferences were held to supplement the February report cards 
by all (N"12) of the teachers in the school. (Total school enrollment * 
303 students) 89Z of the parents were seen for inpertion conferences, 
and telephone conferences were held ^ith another 72, for a total of 96Z 
parent participation in report card conferences (parents of 290 children). 
Again, while no comparable data was collected at other schools (many of 
which also have report card conferences), teachers, principals and school 
board members outside of King School informally thought this to be a very 
high turn-out. 
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FsrtQts Vfre tallied, by questionnaires sent home with the^r children, 
about £oiir of the social skills teaching units (i.e.. Elections, Uhola Per* 
amy Banking, Gospel Choir. Refer to Part II lotpact on Teachers* Section 
B» Social Skills Teaching Units). Return on all questionnaires was very 
klgh (88X--100Z), and indicated strong support of the program. 

2* Parent Heetings - Two kinds of parent meetings were held at the 
school. The first was a series of "Coffee Hours," or workshopn relevant to 
the school program and/or community » held once a month during school tlme.\ 
There was an average attendance of 27 parents at each Coffee Hour, most of 
irhom vmre parents working in the parent assistant program. Coffee Hours 
have been held for several years at King, and "good" attendance has by 
tradition been considered to be 15 or more parents. The second type of 
parent meetings are large jevening assonblles* social events such as sup* 
pers, fashion shows, fourth grade graduation and so forth. Four such events 
were held between January and June, all of which had a "full house" tum*out 
of more than. 200 people. The number of families that attended school social 
functions, their general enthusiasm, and the frequency with which ^uch 
eventa were organized point to their general success. 

Level II; Parents In Day to Day School Life 

All parents working in the school as classroom assistants, tutors, 
or cafeteria assistants in June (N«18) coiiq>leted an open ended program fval- 
uatlon. The parents program was also evaluated by teachers (see Section II 
Impact on Teachers, Section A, Staff Questionnaire), and by analysis of par* 
ent^s attendance records, 

1* Parent Questionnaire - Parents completed an open-ended "advantages- 
diaadvaotages -* changi!" questionnaire similar to the one completed by teachers 
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ondtr the s«m conditions (see Section II » Impact on Staff, A. Staff Quea*- 
tionaalres). Parents were first asked to list three advantages of the social 
skll]^ pirogran. All parents listed at least two advantages, and there was 
high consensus amcmg than. All parents listed the parents prograa Itself as 
thm first advantage of the social skills project. Thirteen parents cited 
the laportance or impact of working as a group with other parents, tMchers, 
and students as the second advantage. Three parents listed 'working with chil"* 
dr«n who had reading problems as the second most important advantage. Seven 
parents cited a third advantage of the program, ai though there was lees con- 
sensual on this advantage. Four patents listed working on a one to one basis 
with children having problems, two listed the Coffee Hours, and only one 
Itfb^ the money received. The monetary aspect of ^He^program was approached 
indirectly in the section on disadvantages. All parents listed the fact that 
parents should have more time working in the school as the f Irst^dlsadvantage 
of the program. Seventeen parents listed the fact that there should be more 
parents in the program as a second disadvantage ^ while one parent saw the need 
tor a better relationship with students as a second disadvantage. Only^ne 
parent listed a third disadvantage, which was that parents should have more 
time to work with students with special problems. All parents listed at lea^ 
one thing they would like to change, and again there was total consensus on 
the fact that parents would like more hours to work with children. Only four 
parents listed two things they would like to change. Three parents wanted 
changes in the cafeteria program so that relationships among students and par- 
eats were improved, and one parent wanted more field trips. Only one parent 
listed a third suggestion for change, and this was a need for more parent in- 
volvement in playground supervision* 

* 
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' Word, .hoB a„ 

«onth on h.Xov„ Initiative. 

.»«««d ,«th by p„ent ool . \ ' 

' parent opinion and actual ■ u 

««».t.r.t«. teaoher opinion. A , 1- 
«- o. t.. p„,„. ^J^" * -.-t. a, 

n» clunge. and « . ^ "-"*'J'-«*ool relatlon- 

«ge. and disadvantage, .ngg..,., 

«- Pro^ra. w crltlcaU, t.an teaoHer. 

« l-t .o« o, the tl«, , , ■ <>'«>' P.r.nt.. 

■ M the cafeteria Hk<i . 

"""^ »' -chool governance «.tln. . opinion, 

. i» the ca^aterl/p; » - - 

progra,. „„iy three parent. ^ 

. - "-.thing that ahoold .e changed. 

P."lclpatlon in the School *dvl«.,V^„ 

a «a.„re o, parent , , 

« «^ parent Involvanent in ««k , 

I School Cll«te s.?;< V . ■"""l »o»era.nce. (See 

School Governance) Whli . 

« 1-t part o. each S X c " ' ' " 

'^^ that at thl. aophlatlcated level oVln " ^ " " 

. ^» P-rant. participating at J ^ 

Fating at any one, time. Da-.«„i^ * 
*<*«1«««1„, .h„„ . . In actual 

*««.ernai school events was lan,.. ^ 

was Bore circumscribed than 
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wlf^t havm bMn expected given the extremely Intense Involvesent at Level 
^ II. Part the problem was the fact that S.A.C. meetings are held after 
school vhlch tended to be a poor time for parents » and parents did rela- 
tiiraly consistently express satisfaction about internal school affairs, 
vjiila piArent^elt an Important part of the day to day life 

o|^ the s<3iool» they appeared to experience themselves as having less 

t 

i%act on how the decisions affecting school life vere made. 

Interestingly » parents vere more active » and effectively so» on issues 
related to King School's external relationship with the larger school system. 
This year» for example » parents vere active in ii%ervlewing» screening » and 
following through on the hire of tvo new teachers* as well as persistently 
negotiating for a new schoolvide alarm system. The are^ of parents in decision 
asking needs more Intensive analysis » Including interviews and/or surveys of 
parents about their views in regard to policy and decision making. 





This aodel Is baaed on the hypotheeie that the reorganiaation of nental 
haaitli aanricaa from a child changing to a school changing, focuat a partlcl-- 
patory goirarnance nechanlaaf, and thte systeaatlc Integration of parents In 
all aapacta of achool life leads to an liqiroved achool cllaate which In -turn 

t 



I 

fraaa aitergy for nore Innovative cutrlculun practices. The auccaaaful iMr 
plaatntatlon of this nodel at King School was asaeased throu^ ataff and 



parent aet€tudea; records of attendance, achleVemrat » and atudent referrala 
tot apaclal services; minutes of neetlngs; and evaluatlona of teacher 
developed curriculum units. It would appear that a achool craparable to 
King could 9 given the financial supports aad bamlc methodology undertake 
this model with li&lted outside help. The methodology will be outlined 
in a handbook for use in other schools. The findings are important for 
parent participation » school govemancet student achievement and allocation 
of funda. 

!• Parent Participation ; The success of the parent participation pro- 
gram at King la based on a vide range of vaya for parents to be Involved 
in school life. At the heart of this approach la the integration of a 
siaaable group of parents into the day to day life of the achool. Stipenda 
amable parents to make work at the school a top priority^ bringing them 
In more Intimate contact with the ir jchlX drens ' education. The school's 
manpgver Is Increased in a coat effective vayt since- parents are not 
regular achool eBq>loyees. Every measure utilized including teacher ratings 
parent opinion, and analysis of parents* attendance recorda showed the 
parent atipand program to be a key element la isq>l^nting thla model. When 
parenta are in school everyday, theijr participation in other levels of 
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imolwmmat Is Incteased. An ataosphere or climate is gmerat^ which 
tnaMw the school to be increaaingly receptive to ALL parents. This la 
reflected by the large nuabers of hone**school coMmicationa, 96Z parent 
tttm-oot at raport card conferencea, 90-lOOZ return on parent <tueatlonnalrea 
aboot the aocial akills teaching units, full house tum-out at^ the several 
social events and special programs held at the school, and regular schedule 
of parent workalu>ps and meetinga. When parents are familiar wlth^^y to 
day achool operationa, they are able to amke a more meaningful contribution 
to achool governance. Parent participation in school governing bodies, \ 
often a mandate in specially funded projects, ia extremely difficult to 
Implement effectively. Even 'with the intense focus on parent lilvolvement 
.at Xing School, parents had less of an ia^mct on internal school governance 
than expected. Parents were extremely effective, however^ in negotiations 
with the larger school system to resolvd school probls^. 

,2. School Governance ; A ayatem of shared decisionmaking, or a forum 
whare'all iidults in the school community come togetheir for regular planning 
and pr<Alai reaolution is critical to the working of the program. It was 
through King's School Advisory Council that a regular calendar of school 
events waa planned and implemeiited. A more careful evaluation of the school 
governing body will be undertaken next year. It would appear that while the 
School Advisory Committee was successful in planning and executing programs 
such as allocation of social skills funds ,^ building a new playground, con- 
atxucting a parade float » and plaiming schoolwide events, it was less suc^ 
ceasful in solving longstanding school problems auch as building maintenance 
and cafeteria management. Given the traditional hierarchy of school govern- 
ance, a participatory governance system is dlfflcujlt to Implement. Such a 



Is, boimver, crlt^-cal In enabling staff and parents In inner city 
•elMMla to have ma Inveatsient In school life* 

3. Student Achlevciaent ; Istudent achievement » as measured by standardised 
teats, «as slgnlflpantly higher at King School where this wdel waa enployed, 
than in all other New Haven Title I Schools* Acquisition of ne0 Jnformatl«>n as , 
rsfvealad by the measuraaent in the social skills curriculums units (e.g.^ huauui^ 
body, elections) was at 90% or higher level of accuracy, the progran did not 
advocate any particular method of instruction in the baaic skills. Kathei:* it 
provided supports for teachers to operatlonalf4:e prograas of their own design* 

4* Allocation of Funds ; The cost of this prograai in Its entirety* / 
Including parent stipends, and curriculum supports, is $85 per child per year* 
Such a program would be an acceptable use of Title I and other special funds 
•Iready allocated in most urban schools* Since the program proyldea msny 
additional supports within the regular school setting, outplacement special 
education referrals are reduced* It would seem plausible that special 

* 

•diucittion funds could al^o be reallocated for a prev<nitlve nodel such as this 
ons. \ 

s 

The most effective |use of funds was direct access of manpower and sup^ 
port funds at the classroom level. Teachers gave bluest priority to 
cj^endltures for par^/ stipends and moj^rey to carry through programs they 
had daalgned themselves* For example, the most effective program conaultait 
wma the postdoctoral fellow in pediatrics who helped teachers with the 
technical expertise necessary for a program on the humw body which they had 
taken the Initiative to prepare. The teachers themselves requested a 

0 

wdical expert, as contrasted to a specialist brought as the result of a 
QMd seen by the project Investigators. The process of bringing teachers 
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together, facilitating discusifion about the needs of their students and 
prograas they would like to see in their classrooms, and then actually 
providing the supports to conduct these programs was found to be an 
effective way to impact curriculum and academic achievement* The social 
^ ekllls teaching units, for the most part, demonstrated clear goals, 
reasonable strategies, and def inlte^vays of evaluating their effectiveness* 
No funds vere expended on commercial kits.* Teachers were instead called 
upon to custom tailor programs for the needs of their particular students. 
Fund^ that were allocated the first year for schoolvlde curriculum con<» ^ 



•ultants were largely spent in response to direct requests from individual 



The allocation of funds and resources is a critical aspect of this 
model* While certain aspects of the model could get underway without a 
reallocation of funds (i.e., a parents organization, a school governance 
mechanism) , It is the access to resources available in response to the 
needs of a particular school that largely account for its success* 




r 



or small clusters of teachers the second year* 



\ 
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tecont ndat tons 

1. Field Teat School 

A field test of the social skills curriculam model is planned in a 
school deaograpblcally comparable to King from 1977-80. The field t^st will 
determine the extent to which another elementary school, given the basic 
nethodology and funding^ can implement this model. 

2. King School 

King School will be maintained as a demonstration base. Particular 
^ Attention will be given to evaluating a) the system of school governance and * 
b) the specific methods by which children with learning problems are given 
help in their regular classrooms. 

a. School Governance : The attention given to the resolution of 
chronic school problems will be documente md. gtven ongoing evaluation. 
The cafeteria program, for example, remains a troublesome .aspect of the pro«* 
gram. If resources of this project are not, in fact, improving cafeteria 
oanagement, those funds should be allocated elsewhere. 

b. Mains t reaming : Teachers have requested specific help for children 
with serious learning problems in the regular classroom. A learning 
disabilities specialist will work with individual or clusters of teachers 
at their request. While the School Advisory Committee has not yet planned* 



the schoolvide inservice schedule for yche 1977-78 year, it is expected 
that part of the inservice time will be allocated for classroom planning 
for mains tr earning. 



institutionalize this model at King School, thq field test school, and other 
possible 8ltes» starting in 1980. 




3. Planning will be initiated with the New Haven Public School system to 
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4* The final draft of the handbook outlining the methodology for the 
social skills model will be completed* * 
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